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WHAT THE LEGISLATURES ARE DOING 


Brief notes on current legislation—pending and passed. 


Avuromosites: Bills providing for the 


licensing of drivers are before the 
legislatures of at least fifteen states. 
Most of the laws proposed are pat- 
terned after the Drivers’ License Act 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code but some 
of the bills do not provide for the ex- 
amination of drivers. In West Vir- 
ginia and in Massachusetts there are 
bills to raise the age limit for obtain- 
ing licenses to sixteen and eighteen 
years respectively, while in Nebraska 
it is proposed to lower the age limit. 
South Carolina seems to be the only 

’ state in which it is proposed to re- 
peal the drivers’ license law, although 
these acts are to be found in the stat- 
ute books of twenty-one states. Pub- 
lic Safety, March, 1931. 


Banks: “No banks have failed in Cali- 


fornia because of the economic de- 
pression.” Mr. Edward Rainey, Su- 
perintendent of Banks, attributes 


this unusual condition to the Califor- 


nia Bank Act which he regards as 
“the best in the nation.” “Dishonesty 
and natural death” have caused the 
demise of a few banks, but the record 
of banks in California is surprisingly 
clear when compared with that of 
other states. United States Daily, 
March 12, 1931. 


*x* * 


The “service charge” made by a 
bank to its customers is under fire in 
Georgia. A proposal in the Legisla- 
ture would limit this charge to $1 per 
month, and the bank would be re- 
quired to pay half of that amount in- 


to the state treasury at the end of | 


each month. United States Daily, 
February 7, 1931. 
*K 
A bill introduced in the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature proposes to set up a 


CRIME: 


INSURANCE: 


central state reserve bank. The bill 
declares the purpose of such a bank 
would be “to concentrate more effec- 
tively the banking resources of the in- 
dependent banks of the state under 
public control, with a view to promot- 
ing the agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial development of Wisconsin, 
and to safeguard this state from dom- 
ination by great holding companies 
and combinations in the banking 
field.” United States Daily, Febru- 
ary 11, 1931. 


A new penal code is pending 
in Michigan. This code would in- 
crease the penalties for arson and 
kidnapping, standardize the punish- 
ment for every offense, and fix a defi- 
nite relationship between prison sen- 
tences and fines. It embodies the rec- 
ommendations of the Crime Commis- 
sion which was established by the 
1929 Legislature. United States 
Daily, February 17, 1931. 


Hotptne Companies: The regulation 


of interstate holding companies is an 
important issue in several legisla- 
tures. An act recently passed in 
Kansas requires the holding com- 
pany to secure the approval of the 
state commission on all contracts for 
management or engineering services 
rendered the local utility. Unless the 


_ holding company agrees to this regu- 


lation it will be forbidden from se- 
curing control of the local utility. 
United States Daily, March 6, 1931. 


It will be more difficult 
for fire insurance companies to can- 
cel their policies, if a bill passed by 
the Oregon Senate becomes a law. 
This bill requires the written consent 
of the person insured before a policy 
can be cancelled by the company. All 
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JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION : 


JURY: 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


policies which are henceforth issued 
in the state must have this provision 
written on their face. United States 
Daily, March 7, 1931. 


three 
year study of the judicial system of 
Ohio is now in progress. The two 
major projects of this study are: 1) 
an analysis of litigation in various 
courts and for different types of 
cases; and 2) the formulation and 
preparation of a state-wide system of 
judicial statistics. This investigation 
will bring together the largest body 
of information ever compiled con- 
cerning the actual processes of litiga- 
tion in any American Common- 
wealth. It is being made by the In- 
stitute of Law of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, under the auspices of the Ju- 
dicial Council of Ohio and the State 
Bar Association. United States 
Daily, March 4, 1931. 


Who should be exempt from 
jury service? Two conflicting an- 
swers to this question are to be found 
in bills recently introduced in the 
Ohio Legislature. One bill would ex- 
tend the exemptions to include teach- 
ers and employees in the public 
schools. The other would remove ex- 
emptions now given public officers, 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, po- 
licemen, firemen, and members of the 
national guard or regular army. This 
bill would repeal most of the exemp- 
tions now in force and would make 
practically all citizens liable for jury 
service, on the theory that the char- 
acter of these bodies could be im- 
proved thereby. Greater Cleveland, 
March 5, 1931. 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT: The larg- 


est state legislative body will become 
even larger as the result of the 1930 
census. Mr. E. D. Fuller, Secretary 
of State of New Hampshire, predicts 
that the average membership during 
the next decade will be 423, whereas 
the average of the past ten years was 
420. The Constitution gives each 
town or ward with 600 inhabitants 
one representative, and an additional 


LEGISLATIVE RECEss: 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP: 


NARCOTICS: 


representative for each additional 
1,200 persons. United States Daily, 
March 12, 1931. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE: A special pro- 


cedure for handling bills dealing 
with highway safety problems has 
been suggested by Governor John G. 
Winant of New Hampshire. It is 
proposed to refer all bills on this sub- 
ject to a single joint committee of the 
two houses. This committee will 
wait until all the bills are in before 
acting on any of them. The Gov- 
ernor described the present accident 
situation as “little short of crimi- 
nal,” and declared that the responsi- 
bility for remedying it rests with 
both the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. United 
States Daily, February 6, 1931. 


The Alabama 
Legislature has recessed from March 
7 until March 31. It had already 
been in session for 21 of the 50 pre- 
scribed legislative days. Before tak- 
ing this recess a number of bills had 
been passed by each house. United 
States Daily, March 10, 1931. 


The State 
Legislature of South Dakota has just 
passed an act which will increase 
from 55% to 65%, the vote necessary 
to approve the sale of a municipally 
owned utility plant to a private com- 
pany. The purpose of this act is 
said to be to protect municipalities 
against companies which frequently 
bring in highpowered executives to 
promote elections for the sale of mu- 
nicipal plants. United States Daily, 
March 11, 1931. 


The Arizona Legislature 
has passed an act designed to regu- 
late traffic in narcotic drugs. In sign- 
ing this measure Governor Hunt de- 
clared that the “machinery of the 
Federal government for enforcement 
of the Harrison Anti-narcotic Act 
has definitely broken down. In view 
of the great necessity of controlling 
the traffic I am willing that Arizona 
should accept this responsibility 
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within its borders.” United States 
Daily, March 11, 1931. 


Press: Bills have been introduced in 


Missouri and in New York to confer 
on the Public Service Commission of 
those states authority to regulate the 
press. The New York bill declares 
all press associations to be public 
utilities. The Missouri bill gives the 
Public Service Commissioner juris- 
diction over services, charges for ad- 
vertising, and subscription prices of 
periodicals carrying paid advertis- 
ing. United States Daily, January 
15, and February 26, 1931. 


Primary The Jdaho Legis- 


lature has enacted a new primary 
law under which all elective officers 
in the state will be nominated by di- 
rect primary. The law requires each 
candidate to pay a filing fee varying 
with the salary of the office he is con- 
testing. The law also limits the cam- 
paign expenditures of candidates to 
certain specified personal expenses. 
United States Daily, February 16, 
1931. 


Pusuic Uricities: Bills are pending in 


several states to prohibit utility com- 
panies from selling merchandise in 
connection with their regular utility 
service. The Kansas Legislature 
has passed a_ bill which will force 
these companies to form subsidiary 
corporations to carry on their mer- 
chandising business. One of the ob- 
jects of this bill is to prevent the pos- 
sibility of charging to expenses, in 
rate cases, any losses which may be 
incurred in the merchandising busi- 
ness. United States Daily, March 10, 
1931. 


A similar bill has passed the Ok- 
lahoma Senate. This bill, however, 
gives the utility time to dispose of its 
present stocks, but it is more drastic 
than the Kansas act for it prohibits 
sale of merchandise by the utility 
even though done indirectly through 
a subsidiary company. United States 
Daily, March 5, 1931. 


* 


How large should a Public Utility 
Commission be? The Legislature of. 
Oregon has passed a bill abolishing 
the present Public Service Commis- 
sion and substituting a single Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities. Similar 
bills are pending in other states... 
United States Daily, March 7, 1931. 

In Jowa, on the other hand, a 
measure is pending which would in- 
crease the present Board of Railroad 
Commissioners from three members 
to five, and at the same time broaden 
their powers. United States Daily, 
February 26, 1931. 

A different suggestion is embod- 
ied in a bill proposed in Texas. This — 
measure would create a new Public 
Utilities Commission to be separate 
from the present Railroad Commis- 
sion. The new commission would con- 
sist of three members and would 
have power to regulate the rates and 
services of all utilities except rail- 
roads, buses, and pipe lines. United 
States Daily, February 6, 1931. 


* * * 


The same valuation will be placed 
on the property of the utilities for 
rate-making purposes as for taxation 
in West Virginia, if a bill which has 
recently passed the House becomes 
law. This bill requires the Public 
Service Commission to use the value 
submitted by the utility to the state 
Tax Commissioner. United States 
Daily, February 26, 1931. 


Recorpinc or Documents: A bill pro- 


posed in the California Legislature 
would authorize county recorders to 
use photography as well as longhand 
or the typewriter. The bill is entirely 
permissive and does not force the re- 
corders to change their methods of 
work, although it is anticipated that 
ultimately the greater accuracy and 
economy of photographic records will 
cause them to supplant typewritten 
ones. It is estimated that nearly a 
million dollars could be saved annu- 
ally in California if this were adopted 
in all counties. Tax Digest, March, 
1931. 
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AVIATION LICENSE LAWS 
Prepared from data presented by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, at the National Conference on Uniform Aeronautic Regulations. 
All Airmen and Aircraft Either Licenses 
Must, To Be Licensed, Have Federal or Required 
Sees License | Required | Flying Only 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
1 Except solo pleasure flying. 
? By order of: Board of Railway Commissioners (North Dakota) or Public Service Commission (Nevada). 
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PLANNING SPENDING 


By what means can a state best plan its spending? 
By Prorgessor Harvey WALKER, Ohio State University. 


The bureau of accounts and the bu- 
reau of budget are closely related. A 
good budget must rest upon sound ac- 
counting and every good public account- 
ing system should rest upon a budget. 
But the functions are distinct. The bu- 
reau of accounts is a record agency. It 
must keep an accurate account of all 
financial transactions. It should fur- 
nish the chief administrative officer fre- 
quently—daily if possible—with an ac- 
curate statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the government and the status 
of all budget allowances. These facts 
are essential to intelligent financial 


_ control and planning. 


The bureau of budget, on the other 
hand, is not a financial record office. 
Although it relies upon the bureau of 
accounts for financial information, it 
must collect, revise, and recommend 
budget estimates to the chief adminis- 
trator, who in turn, presents them to 
the legislative body for its action. Once 
the appropriation is made, the work of 
the bureau of budget begins in earnest. 
The grants by the legislative body do 
not always agree with the requests. So 
in many cases it becomes necessary to 
revise the detail to bring the total with- 
in the appropriation. In states which 
have a lump sum system of appropria- 
tion instead of the segregated one, the 
whole budget process really starts after 
the appropriation has been made. In 
those states, the appropriation is not 
considered an order to spend the total, 
but as a maximum limit which is to be 
segregated and allotted to the different 
services. 

The bureau of budget must be in a 
position tactfully to question the expe- 
diency of proposed expenditures. This 
can only be done by a budget officer 
whose motives cannot be questioned, 
and who has a mine of information 
about the activities of each department. 
This work demands a different type of 


mind than that needed for account keep- 
ing. Some states have made the serious 
error of combining accounting and 
budgeting functions in a single agency 
under the direction of an accountant. 
The gathering of budget data is a fine 
art. It must be a continuous process. 
The budget bureau cannot wait until the 
estimates are received before starting 
work if it wishes to avoid hasty and in- 
defensible action in reducing them to 
meet the prospective revenues. The 
gathering of these data requires a keen 
imagination, good foresight, and wide 
knowledge of the governmental ma- 
chine. 

A budget translates a work program 
into a financial program. This can not 
be done intelligently unless the budget 
bureau has a comprehensive grasp of 
the activities of the government, and of 
the relative importance and needs of 
each agency, as well as skill in prophe- 
sying the probable revenue on the basis 
of a partially unknown fiscal system. 
A good budget is a balanced budget. 
Budgets can be made which do not bal- 
ance, but in the good ones the proposed 
expenditures are reasonably within as- 
sured revenues. 

Finally, a budget is essentially a 
sales document. It is the program of 
work which the administration wishes 
to undertake. But before it can be put 
into effect, this program must be sold 
to the legislature and its approval se- 
cured. Few budget officers seem to have 
appreciated this fact. Budget docu- 
ments usually consist of cold hard fig- 
ures with little explanatory text and 
without any illustrations. True, some 
agencies present charts and graphs and 
a few architect’s drawings and blue 
prints when arguing their needs before 
the appropriations committees. But 
this job is seldom done thoroughly be- 
fore the budget itself is finished. Every 
device known to the capable salesman 
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can be advantageously used to carry 
conviction to the legislature, and par- 
ticularly to the appropriations commit- 
tees. Pictures—aerial, ground, and 
moving—can all be used. 

The budget program must be sold 
not only to the appropriations commit- 
tees, but also to the public. The budget 
message can be an effective instrument 
to this end. The chief administrative 
officer should present his policy, as rep- 
resented by the budget, in a summary 
statement which can be given to the 
press in a valuable news item. Other 
stories concerning the work program 
can also be released—but only by the 
budget agency—after the program has 
been agreed upon with the departments. 
Many state budget agencies have been 
embarrassed by premature and ill ad- 
vised publicity about requests which 
are yet to be submitted by a department 
—or at least are not yet agreed upon. 

Another prolific source of embar- 
rassment is the attempt by department 
heads to induce the legislative body to 
disregard the budget recommendations, 
or to reinstate original requests which 
have been eliminated by the budget 
agency in its efforts to prepare a bal- 
anced program. President Coolidge 
was faced with this situation in the na- 
tional government, and found it neces- 
sary to threaten recalcitrant members 
of the administration with dismissal 
unless his budget was given full sup- 
port. Governors may soon have to 
adopt a similar attitude. Unfortun- 
ately, many governors find themselves 
in a position less strong than that of the 
President. The existence of independ- 
ently elected constitutional officers is a 
continual source of embarrassment in 
this connection. 

One of the most serious impediments 
to careful budgeting is the practise of 
passing pork barrel legislation. Every 
budget officer knows that he must allow 
a margin between recommended expen- 
ditures and anticipated income, suffi- 
cient to permit some “pork.” State 
legislation of this kind is found most 


frequently in connection with lakes, 
parks, monuments, and public works. 
Appropriations for these purposes cor- 
respond to the post office construction 
and river and harbor bills, in Congress. 
It is practically impossible to estimate 
in advance the funds required for them 
and unbalanced budgets frequently re- 
sult. 

Some of our governors can protect 
themselves against this situation by use 
of the item veto. But the power of item 
veto is far from universal, and the veto 
of items frequently has dire political 
consequences. Such difficulties may be 
met by giving the governor power to 
reduce items. By such an expedient the 
additional items not recommended by 
him can be kept within reasonable lim- 
its. Some governors, however, prefer 
to rely upon the allotment system to 
prevent ill advised expenditure of over- 
appropriations. The allotment system 
is a comparatively new device in gov- 
ernment. Yet where it has been used 
it has been very effective. 

Real budgeting can never begin un- 
til the appropriations have been made. 
Up to that point the figures are merely 
estimates. When, however, the legisla- 
tive body has revised these estimates in 
accordance with its best judgment, and 
the governor has signed the appropria- 
tion bill, real budgeting of the amounts 
finally allowed can begin. Of course, if 
the legislative body has reposed no dis- 
cretion in the administration and has 
attempted to determine the items for 
which expenditures shall be made, bud- 
geting at this stage is impossible. But 
lump sum appropriations are becoming 
more and more the rule in our states. 
A lump sum appropriation fixes the 
maximum which a stated organization 
unit can spend for a general purpose 
such as “salaries and wages” or “main- 
tenance.” Under this method of appro- 
priation it becomes necessary for the 
departments to budget their needs, sub- 
ject to approval of the budget agency. 
In Ohio these estimates are made on an 
annual basis and allotment of funds is 
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made quarterly. Much more accurate 
estimates of needs can be made three 
months in advance than three years in 
advance, as many of our budget systems 
require. Using this system in 1929— 
our first year—three million dollars 
were saved out of the $25,000,000 which 
had been appropriated for personal ser- 
vice and for maintenance. A similar 
record was made in 1930. 

When an allotment system is pro- 
vided, the legislature in effect makes a 
savings account deposit in the treasury, 
to be withdrawn only upon the joint sig- 
nature of the department concerned and 
the budget commissioner. Once an allot- 
ment is made, the funds are withdrawn 
from this savings account and deposited 
in a checking account upon which the 
department alone may draw. Any 
money remaining in the savings account 
at the close of the fiscal period is re- 
turned to the general funds of the state. 

Another valuable feature of the al- 
lotment system is that it permits the ex- 
ecutive to reduce expenditures to meet 
available funds when revenues fail to 
meet anticipations. Many states which 
do not have this check find themselves 
faced with a serious deficit although the 
expenditures have not exceeded the ap- 
propriations made by the legislature. 

The best budgets need flexibility. 
For that purpose every good appropria- 
tion act confers upon some official, such 
as the governor or a specially consti- 
tuted board, power to make transfers 
between appropriation items. Likewise 
emergency or contingency funds are fre- 
quently set up from which money can 
be drawn to supplement inadequate ap- 
propriations and to meet unforeseen 
contingencies. 

It will readily be seen that under the 
conception outlined in this article bud- 
geting is, and must be, a continuous 
process. An old budget is being admin- 
istered at the same time a new one is 
formulated. The budget office must 
maintain or secure a staff of experts 
upon many subjects, if it is to judge 
wisely and well the hundreds of contro- 


versial questions which are presented 
to it. It is the nerve center of the ad- 
ministration. Its task is greatly simpli- 
fied if the administrative structure of 
the government has been reorganized, 
and consolidated. But in any event, its 
contacts and knowledge must extend to 
all parts of the great web of govern- 
ment. It must deal intelligently and 
sympathetically with requests from 
widely diverse types of agencies, and 
balance one demand against another to 
determine the more worthy when cuts 
must be made. 


HENRY PARKMAN, JR. 


Member of Board of Managers of the 
American Legislators’ Association. 


Although but 
thirty-seven years 
old, Henry Park- 
man has been a 
member of the Bos- 
ton City Council for 
three years, and is 
now serving his sec- 
ond term in the 
Massachusetts Sen- 
ate. As a member 
of the Ways and 
Means Committee, 
among others, and 
as Chairman of the 
Committee on Pub- 
lic Service, and of 
the Recess Commission on County Sal- 
aries, he holds a place of prominence in 
Massachusetts legislative affairs. 

He received both Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees at Harvard College. 
He was a Captain in the 320th Infantry 
overseas, 1917-1919. In 1919 he mar- 
ried Margaret R. Rotch, of Boston. 

He received his legal training at 
Harvard Law School and the North- 
eastern Law School. Admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1924, he has since 
been engaged in active legal practice 
and has also been active politically. 
He has been President of the Repub- 
lican Club of Massachusetts for three | 
years. 
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The so-called 
| Country Squire 
Theory of paying 
nothing to legisla- 
tors for the time 
they devote to their 
public work, is out 
of date. In this age 
we seek expert ser- 
vice in all lines of 
_endeavor. Those 
best qualified to 
render such service 
usually have had 
an expensive educa- 
tion, and are en- 
gaged in a business 
or profession which requires a heavy 
overhead expense. The expert should 
not be asked to sacrifice the material 
welfare of his family in order to render 
efficient public service. 

In Illinois, the General Assembly 
meets in January of alternate years 
and remains in session until about July 
1st, on which date the laws they pass, 
unless they have emergency clauses, 
take effect. During most of this pe- 
riod, the legislature is in session three 
days a week, but toward the close of 
the session it meets four and five days, 
with evening sessions. The salary is 
$3,500 for the biennium, with a $50.00 
allowance for postage, and mileage al- 
lowances for each trip actually made 
to and from the State Capitol to attend 
the sessions. Thus each member can 


HOW MUCH FOR HOW LONG? 


A comment on legislative sessions and salaries 


by Howarp P. Cast Le 
for ten years a member of the Illinois General Assembly. 


return to his home at state expense, 
weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly, as he 
may desire. This salary and these al- 
lowances are, in my opinion, adequate 
but not excessive. Estimated on the 
basis of the number of days in a recent 
session, this salary is equivalent to 
$21 per day for seven days a week from 
the convening of the session until its 
adjournment, but with no allowance 
for the time that the legislator must 
spend before the session convenes and 
after it adjourns. If a member is not 
capable of rendering service of that 
value to the people of his state, he 
should not be elected to this very re- 
sponsible office. 


In Illinois, the entire biennial com- 
pensation of $3,500 is paid the members 
on the opening day of the session, imme- 
diately after the member is sworn in. 
Frequently, a member will attend the 
first day, and will seldom be seen there- 
after. Either a third or a half of the 
salary should be paid at the outset to 
compensate the member for his cam- 
paign expenses, and to provide a sum 
for his maintenance during the session. 
But the remainder of his salary should 
not be paid until the end of the session. 
This would induce the members to 
shorten the session, without harming 
the interests of the state. If the mem- 
bers worked regularly four days per 
week, instead of two or three, they could 
accomplish more in four months than 
is now accomplished in six. 
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418 IN ONE HOUSE 


. How the largest Legislature in America functions. 
By Representative George H. Duncan, New Hampshire Legislature. 


The table in the February number 
of Strate GOVERNMENT gives the salary 
of members of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature as $200 for the biennium. This 
amount is correct, as is also the state- 
ment that there is an additional allow- 
ance for traveling expenses. In the 
editorial comment on this table, it is 
computed that this amounts to $2 per 
day for the 105 calendar days consumed 
by the last session. This too is correct, 
but one must take into consideration 
the procedure in New Hampshire by 
which the members have been able to 
adjust their work to this very moderate 
remuneration. 


In the first place, New Hampshire 
is a rather small state geographically, 
although the largest legislatively. All 
but a dozen of our members can reach 
the capitol by eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon if they leave their homes early in 
the same morning, and can reach home 
by evening if they leave the capitol at 
noon. The state pays all traveling ex- 
penses. Even a very busy man, there- 
fore, can afford to serve his turn as a 
legislator without serious sacrifice in 
New Hampshire; there is such a short 
distance to travel that little time is lost, 
and the state assumes his expenses. 


We begin our week’s work on T'ues- 
day at 11 A. M. with a short session, 
which rarely lasts more than an hour. 
At about 1 P. M. committee hearings 
begin; they are suspended at 3 for a 
second short session of each house, af- 
ter which the hearings are continued 
until5 P. M. On Wednesday morning, 
hearings begin at 9:30 or 10 A. M. and 
continue until 11, when a general ses- 
sion is held. On Wednesday afternoon, 
the Tuesday afternoon schedule is re- 
peated. In cases of extended debate the 
11 o’clock session may be prolonged to 
as late as 1 P.M. In that event, a re- 
cess is taken for lunch until 2, when 


the House discussion is again renewed 
—and the regular 3 o’clock session is 
delayed until 4 or 5 o’clock. The reg- 
ular schedule, however, is altered but 
slightly; the 1 o’clock hearings for 
that day are simply eliminated. Thurs- 
day, the procedure of Wednesday is fol- 
lowed except that the work of the after- 
noon is advanced to the 11 o’clock ses- 
sion by a suspension of the rules; and 
that session adjourns at noon. Thus 
ends the week’s work. Our Constitu- 
tion provides that an adjournment shall 
not be taken for more than two days at 
a time. To conform to this provision, 
there are perfunctory sessions, by gen- 
eral agreement, on Friday morning and 
Monday evening, but these are usually 
attended by the clerk, the speaker pro 
tem. and only a few other members. 


In this way our fifteen-week session 
dwindles to forty-five actual legislative 
days. As individuals, we devote Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays to the 
affairs of the state, and Fridays, Satur- 
days, Sundays, and Mondays to our pri- 
vate interests at home. Thus our $2.00 
per day expands to $4.00, which ade- 
quately provides for our moderate ex- 
penses. I have kept a rather accurate 
expense account during the last three 
sessions, and my expenses have never 
exceeded $100 per session. We are fur- 
nished stationery, stamps, and a daily 
paper. Of course this salary does not 
allow much for poker parties or for 
other luxuries, but that does not seem 


to be necessary for most of the members. 


There are 418 members in the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives, 
and consequently each constituency is 
quite small. This practically eliminates 
campaign expenses for House members. 
There are two representatives from the 
town of 2,485 inhabitants in which I 
live. During no one of six successful 
elections have my campaign expenses 
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exceeded $25, and from comparison, I 
feel sure that this represents the aver- 
age campaign expenditure. 

I have frequently been asked how it 
is possible to accomplish anything with 
a legislative body of more than 400 
members. From observation, I believe 
that our arrangement proves much 
more successful than that of smaller 
legislatures. Our membership is so 
large that there is no possibility of 
“log-rolling.” It is quite unreasonable 
to expect that the state could enact a 
private road bill for each of 200 or more 
members, or that each district could be 
given a new armory. Furthermore, a 
vast majority of the members have no 
political ambitions — there are not 
enough higher offices to attract them. 
Few even anticipate re-election, because 
it has become the custom to rotate the 
responsibility. 

I realize that our system is some- 
what unique; and, in a state with a 
larger population or a larger area it 
might not work so satisfactorily. But 
I have attended every session of the 
New Hampshire Legislature since 1907, 
in one capacity or another, and I would 
not advocate any change, either in num- 
bers or compensation of its members. 


WANTED 


The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion has 87 complete sets of State Gov- 
ERNMENT for 1930. Aside from these, 
the supply of the November and Decem- 
ber numbers is entirely exhausted, and 
both numbers are in demand. Twenty- 
five cents apiece will be paid for fifty 
copies of the November issue and for 
one hundred copies of the December is- 
sue in good condition. 

Each of the 87 complete sets consists 
of nine magazines: No. 1, April, through 
No. 9, December. Of these, 25 sets will 
be sold at five dollars each, and 25 at ten 
dollars each; the remaining 37 sets are 
not for sale. 

Fifty cents apiece will be paid for 
40 copies of The Legislator (predeces- 


sor of State GOVERNMENT) for March, 
1929, and for 50 copies for May, 1929. 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion is receiving calls from libraries 
which are willing to pay five dollars 
apiece for complete sets of The Legis- 
lator for 1926—each set, consisting of 
six 4-page leaflets and one 8-page leaf- 
let: 32 pages in all. 

The call for copies of former issues 
of this magazine is constantly increas- 
ing, and requests for complete volumes 
are frequent. Subscribers will do well 
to keep their files of Stare GOVERNMENT. 


NOT SO NEW 


A comment by Dr. JoHN M. Vincent 
on the proposal of Rev. C. W. Burr that 
a cash value be placed on every crime. 

In the February number of Strate 
(JOVERN MENT a reverend gentleman and 
former penitentiary chaplain is quoted 
—at page 20—as advocating a money 
standard for various crimes. The au- 
thor is a little late with his proposal. 
The old Salic Law written down in the 
6th Century and practiced much earlier, 
provided most elaborately for money 
compositions. All early Germanic 
codes followed the same ideas. Among 
the Salian Franks it cost 200 shillings 
to kill an ordinary freeman, about 
double to kill a noble, while to kill a 
bishop was to invite bankruptcy at 600 
shillings. Measured in cattle these 
were high prices. 

A slave could be murdered at 40 
shillings. An elaborate schedule for in- 
juries and wounds in a descending scale 
was provided, with fines which were to 
be paid to the aggrieved parties. The 
same was true for cases of theft and 
torts in general. These compositions 
replaced the primitive code of morals 
which demanded that some member of 
the family of the deceased should kill 
the murdered. 

As this system went out of use seven 
centuries or more ago in consequence of 
what seemed to be progress in civiliza- 
tion, it also seems as if Mr. Burr is not 
quite up to the minute. 
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STATE OFFICERS: 1931 
Compiled by IRENE AppUHN and Mrs. Mary Moran Kirscu, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 


State Governor Lieutenant-Governor Secretary of State State Treasurer State Auditor Attorney-General 
ie :.... B. M. Miller Hugh D. Merrill Pete B. Jarman, Jr. | S. H. Blan John Brandon Thomas E. Knight, Jr. 
Arizona. ....--- George W. P. Hunt | None in state Scott White Mitt Sims Ana Frohmiller K. Berry Petersor 
Arkansas....... Harvey Parnell Lawrence Wilson Ed. F. MeDonald Roy J. Leonard J. Oscar Humphrey | Hal. L. Norwood 
California. ..... James Rolph, Jr. Frank F. Merriam Frank C. Jordan Charles G. Johnson Ray L. Riley! U. 8. Webb 
Colorado. ...... William H. Adams Edwin C. Johnson Charles M. Armstrong | John M. Jackson William D. MacGinnis} Clarence L. Ireland 
Connecticut Wilbur L. Cross Samuel R. Spencer William L. Higgins Roy C. Wilcox Two Auditors? Warren B. Burrows 
Delaware. ...... C. Douglass Buck J. Henry Hazel Charles H.Grantland | George 8. Williams Edward Baker Reuben Satterthwaite, Jr, 
Florida. Doyle E. Carlton None in state R. A. Gray W. V. Knott W. 8. Murrow Fred H. Davis 
Georgia.......- Richard B, Russell, Jr.| None in state John B. Wilson W. J. Speer Tom Wisdom George N. Napier 
cs C. Ben Ross G. P. Mix Fred E. Lukens George Barrett E. G. Gallet Fred J. Babcock 
BR: «vaccines Louis L. Emmerson | Fred Sterling William J. Stratton Edward J. Barrett Oscar Nelson Oscar E. Carlstrom 
Indiana........ Harry G. Leslie Edgar D. Bush Frank Mayr, Jr. William Storen Floyd E. Williamson | James M. Ogden 
eer Dan W. Turner Arch W. McFarlane G. C, Greenwalt R. E. Johnson J. W. Leng John Fletcher 
Kansas .| Harry Woodring J. W. Graybill E. A. Cornell T. B. Boyd Will J. French Roland Boynton 
Kentucky... ..| Flem D. Sampson James Breathitt, Jr. Miss Ella Lewis Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell] Clell Coleman James W. Cammack 
Louisiana. .... .. Huey P. Long Paul N. Cyr James J. Bailey H. B. Conner L. B. Baynard Percy Saint 
EE Wm. Tudor Gardiner | None in state Edgar C. Smith William 8. Owen Elbert D. Hayford Clement 8. Robinson 
Maryland. ..... Albert C. Ritchie None in state David C. Winnebrenner | John M. Dennis Edmund R. Stewart | Wm. Preston Lane, Jr. 
Massachusetts. .| Joseph B. Ely Wn. Sterling Youngman*| Frederick W. Cook Charles F. Hurley Francis X. Hurley Joseph E. Warner 
Michigan....... Wilbur M. Brucker | Luren D. Dickinson Frank D. Fitagerald Howard C. Lawrence Oramel B. Fuller Paul M. Voorhies 
Minnesota... .. Floyd B. Olsen Henry Arens Mike Holm Julius A. Schmahl Stafford King Henry N. Benson 
Mississippi .| Theo, G. Bilbo Bidwell Adam Walker Wood Webb Walley Carl C, White Rush Knox 
Missouri... .... Henry 8S. Caulfield Edward H. Winter Charles U. Becker Larry Brunk L. D, Thompson Stratton Shartel 
Montana. . .| J. E. Erickson Frank A. Hazelbaker W. E. Harmon F. E. Williams George P. Porter L. A. Foot 
Nebraska.......| Charles W. Bryan Theo. W. Metcalfe Frank Marsh T. W. Bass George W. Marsh C. A. Sorensen 
Nevads........ F. B. Balzar Morley Griswold W. G. Greathouse George B. Russell E. J. Seaborn Gray Mashburn 
New Hampshire.| John G. Winant None in state Enoch D. Fuller Charles T. Patten Lucien J. Martin Ralph W. Davis 
New Jersey... .. Morgan F. Larson None in state Joseph F. 8. Fitzpatrick | Albert C. Middleton John McCutcheon! Wm. A. Stevens 
New Mexico Arthur Seligman Andy Hockenhull Mrs. Marguerite P. Baca} Warren R. Graham Arsenio Velarde E. K. Neumann ~ 
New York Franklin D, Roosevelt | Herbert H. Lehman Edward J. Flynn Thomas M. Lynch* Morris 8. Tremaine! | John J. Bennett, Jr. 
North Carolina. .| O. Max Gardner R. T. Fountain J. A. Hartness Nathan O’Berry Baxter Durham Dennis G. Brummitt 
North Dakota. .| George F. Shafer John W. Carr Robert Byrne Berta E. Baker John Steen James Morris 
_ ee George White William G. Pickrel Clarence J. Brown Harry 8. Day Joseph T. Tracy Gilbert Bettman 
Oklahoma... ... William H. Murray | Robert Burns R. A. Sneed Ray Weems Frank C. Carter J. Berry King 
Oregon......... Julius L. Meier None in state Hal E. Hoss Thomas B. Kay Hal E. Hoss 1. H. Van Winkle 
Pennsylvania. ..| Gifford Pinchot Edward C. Shannon Richard J. Beamish Edward Martin Charles A. Waters William A. Schnader 
Rhode Island. . .} Norman S. Case James G. Connolly Ernest L. Sprague George C. Clark Albert E. Godfrey! Ben. M. McLyman 
South Carolina..} Ibra C. Blackwood James O. Sheppard W. P. Blackwell J. H. Scarborough A. J, Beattie J. M. Daniel 
South Dakota...| Warren E. Green O. K. Whitney Mrs. C. E. Coyne A. C. Goodhope William M. Dunn M. Q. Sharpe 
Tennessee... ... Henry H. Horton None in state Ernest N. Haston John F. Nolan Edgar J. Graham! L. D. Smith 
rps vanse Ross 8. Sterling Edgar Witt None in state Charley Lockhart George H. Sheppard! | James V. Allred 

| Utah. - .| George H. Dern None in state Milton H. Welling A. E. Christensen Ivor Ajax George P. Parker 
Vermont .| Stanley C. Wilson Benjamin Williams Rawson C. Myrick Thomas H. Cave Benjamin Gates Lawrence C. Jones 
Virginia .| John Garland Pollard James H. Price Peter Saunders John M. Purcell C. Lee Moore John R. Saunders 
Washington..... Roland H. Hartley John A. Gellatly J. Grant Hinkle Charles W. Hintou C. W. Clausen John H. Dunbar 
West Virginia... William G. Conley | None in state George W. Sharp William 8. Johnson Edgar C. Lawson Howard B. Lee 
Wisconsin...... Philip F. LaFollette _ Henry A. Huber Theo. Dammann Solomon Levitan None in state John W.: Reynolds 
Wyoming... “A. M. Clark’ “None in state A. M. Clark H. R. Weston Roscoe Alcorn W. 0. Wilson 


1 State Comptroller. 


* The Massachusetts Lieutenant-Governor is the only one who does not preside over the Senate. 
‘Commissioner of Taxation and Finance. 


2 William P. Bailey (term expires July 1, 1931) and Lewis W. Phelps (term expires July 1, 1933.) 


5 Acting Governor. 
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BILBO OF MISSISSIPPI 


Editorial in New York Times, March 15, 1931. 


Last December a correspondent of 
the Times, surveying from his watch- 
tower the State of Mississippi, and 
being palpably grieved over what he 
saw, lifted up his voice in these col- 
umns and said: “If a malignantly 
humorous magician, capable of cast- 
ing a spell over an entire Common- 
wealth, had arranged the deadlock 
over the question of caring for the in- 
sane, he could not have brought about 
a more tragic or a more comic situa- 
tion.” At that time twenty-five hun- 
dred whites and blacks were crowded 
in the dilapidated buildings of the 
old state asylum, while Governor 
Bilbo and a commission appointed by 
his predecessor wrangled over who 
should control the expenditure of the 
funds for a new asylum. The Gov- 
ernor likes to have a hand in every- 
thing. Last Summer he dismissed 
179 teachers in various state educa- 
tional institutions because he did not 
like the cut of their jib, thereby call- 
ing down on his head the wrath of 
numerous national academic organ- 
izations. Even the legislators soon 
felt his lash. 


A letter he wrote to them anent 
the proposed special session has now 
been published in Sratre Govern- 
MENT, organ of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association. It is a document 
to be commended to any Governor 
having a recalcitrant Legislature on 
his hands. It is all so simple to Bilbo. 
Just ask the members to sign on the 
dotted line or stay home. 

After reprinting a considerable portion of 
Governor Bilbo’s ‘‘Dear friend and co-la- 
borer,’’ letter which was published in the 
March number of State GoveRNMENT, the 
Times editorial continues: 

A God-fearing, Bilbo-loving man 
had only to promise, on his “sacred 
word of honor as a citizen and legis- 
lator,” that he would “vote for the bill 
as written.” The italics are the Gov- 
ernor’s. He made doubly sure that 
right would triumph by inserting a 
second and equally solemn pledge by 
which the signer agreed to vote 
against “any amendments to the bill 
and any dilatory tactics that may be 
resorted to.” But why not simplify 
the thing still further by doing away 
with the Legislature altogether? 


A GOVERNOR STATES A GOVERNOR’S ROLE 


By Honoraste G. Contgy, Governor of West Virginia. 


Apropos of a recent episode in Mississippi, 
the American Legislators’ Association asked 
Governor Conley, ‘‘Do you consider it proper 
for anyone to request a legislator to sign a 
promise that he will vote for or against a 
given measure before it has been discussed in 
the legislature; and if so, do you consider it 
proper for a governor to make such a request ?’’ 

Since Governor’ Conley’s response will in- 
terest legislators generally, his permission to 
publish it here has been secured. 

In West Virginia—as in most, if 
not all, of the states in the Union— 
the Constitution provides for three 
separate and distinct departments of 
government: the executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judicial; and it is my 
opinion that it is for the public good 


that these three depa: tments be kept 
separate and distinct, as far as pos- 
sible. 


If I were a member of the legisla- 
ture, I certainly would not sign a 
pledge to vote for any particular 
measure until it had been discussed 
by members of the legislature in ses- 
sion; and not being willing to sign 
such a pledge myself, I would not, 
therefore, ask a member of the legis- 
lature to do so. 

I believe it to be in the interest of 
the public welfare that we adhere 
more closely to the “faith of our 
fathers.” 
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IN THE LIBRARY 


REPORTS. 


Report of the Minnesota Board of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws to the Minnesota State 
Legislature. 72 pages. 

“The Uniform Acts are framed with a view to 
the general welfare of the people at large, and 
do not appeal to any special interest. . . The 
Uniform Acts which we especially recommend 
for passage in Minnesota at this session are: 

1. Declaratory Judgments Act. 

2. Fiduciaries Act. 

8. Stock Transfer Act. 

4. Reciprocal Transfer Tax Act. 

5. Real estate Mortgage Act. 

6. Veterans Guardianship Act. 

7. Act Regulating Traffic on Highways (as 

amended in 1930). 
8. Motor Vehicle Operators’ and Chauffeur’s 
License Act. 

“These Acts state the law clearly, avoiding 
uncertainty, and make such changes as wide 
experience, careful study and extended consider- 
ation show are desirable. They greatly aid 
business and trade, and will be a decided asset 
to the state.” 


Report of the Wisconsin Legislatwe Interim 
Committee on Fire Insurance. Submitted to 
the Legislature of 1931. Madison, Wisconsin. 
94 pages. 

Under the rating act of 1917, Wisconsin unin- 
tentionally legalized the practice of fixing fire 
insurance prices by a private monoply con- 
trolled outside of the state. There was no pro- 
vision for adequate state control. 

This Committee recommends the repeal of the 
present fire insurance rating law, and the sub- 
- stitution of a law giving the Insurance Commis- 
sioner increased powers in the regulation of 
fire insurance business in the state. The plan 
includes machinery for control over rates, rules 
and regulations. It protects both policy-holders 
and insurance companies against unfair prac- 
tices, and at the same time, safeguards the 
financial stability of the fire insurance business. 


State Constitutional and Statutory Law Affect- 
ing Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities 
with Particular Reference to Electric Light 
and Power Service. Institute for Land Eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 40 by 30 inches. $1.00. | 


This large wall chart is a survey diagram for 
quick reference, giving the citations to the pro- 
visions in each of the states on various aspects 
of public utility law. It is very useful for com- 
paring the legal framework within which the 
municipal ownership movement operates. The 
provisions covered include the market area 
which the municipality may serve, the limita- 
tions on bonded indebtedness, the procedure by 
which a municipality may secure its public util- 
ities exemption from taxation, the sale or lease 
of plants, and the degree of state regulation 
over municipal utilities. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


BruuBoarps: Taxation versus The Roadside Bill- 
Board. Fred Rogers Fairchild. Bulletin of 
the National Tax Association. February, 1931. 


“Having sought to defend the scenic values of 
their rural highways by mobilizing the heavy 
taxation artillery against the billboard invasion, 
our state law-makers now find themselves sub- 
jected to a counter barrage of heavy argument 
on the part of the outdoor advertisers.” The 
advertisers contend that the proposed billboard 
taxes are “confiscatory,” and that “the heavier 
taxes tend to defeat their own purpose by forc- 
ing the billboards from the cities out into the 
country.” Mr. Fairchild answers both of these 
arguments, and concludes: “The states are spend- 
ing many millions of dollars every year in build- 
ing and maintaining modern highways, which 
are used chiefly for motor travel and transpor- 
tation, and of which more than half the cost is 
contributed . . by the users, in the form of regis- 
tration fees and gasoline taxes. It would ap- 
pear that the legislatures of the states are no 
more than meeting their public responsibility 
when they seek to preserve the scenic values | 


of the public highways against the attack of 
outdoor advertising.” 


GoveRNorRS: American Governors Since 1915. 
Samuel R. Solomon. National Municipal Re- 
view, March, 1931. 


A study of the “path leading to and from the 
governor’s mansion.” Mr. Solomon finds that: 
64% of the Governors since 1915 attended col- 
lege; 115 were Democrats, 113 Republicans; two 
women have been Governors; 3 out of 5 have 
been native sons; 41% were lawyers by pro- 
fession; practically all married and established 
homes; 34% either advanced to, or tried for, 
federal offices. Mr. Solomon concludes that: 
“Next to the President of the United States, it 


is the governor who engages the interest of the 
voters.” 


Juries: Waiver of Jury Trial in Criminal Cases. 
George 8S. Elpern. The Panel, January-Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 


“Waiver of jury trial in civil actions...is per- 
mitted in practically all of the states. Trial of 
misdemeanors by jury is likewise dispensed 
with almost universally....Most states have stat- 
utes supporting their constitutional provisions, 
at least insofar as they relate to misdemeanors, 
and many state legislatures have enacted such 
statutes even in the absence of express constitu- 
tional authority, some of them covering felony 
as well as misdemeanor trials. In a few states, 
waiver of misdemeanors by jury is permitted 
even in the absence of statute....In the case of 
felonies, the states have not gone so far as in 
the field of petit offenses in allowing an ac- 
cused to waive the right to be tried by a jury 
of his peers. The constitutional obstacle is 
much more difficult to overcome than in the 
case of misdemeanors. In some states, how- 
ever, the constitutions themselves contain pro- 
visions for waiver in felony cases.” A table 
shows the various statutory and constitutional 
provisions by states. 
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LecisLaturEs: The Make-Up of a State Legis- 
lature. J. Catron Jones. The American Po- 
litical Science Review, February, 1931. 


After a statistical analysis of the 1930 Kentucky 
Legislature, the author concludes: that the leg- 
islature is composed of mature men—the me- 
dian age is forty-eight; that the lower house 
is amateurish because the majority have had 
no p evious public experience; that the mem- 
bers have meagre educational training—only 
40% had college experience; that more farmers 
enter the Legislature than any other group; and 
that the “boys all join something” before leav- 
ing home, for the list of fraternal associations 
per member, is amazingly large. 


Primaries: Oregon’s Recent Experience with a 
Party Convention. James D. Barnett. Na- 
tional Municipal Review, March, 1931. 


The death of George Joseph, Republican guber- 
natorial nominee, soon after the primary elec- 
tion last May, caused the revival of an old time 
nominating convention. The amended direct 
primary law of Oregon provides that the respec- 
tive party committees shall fill any vacancy 
which may occur in the list of candidates nom- 
inated in the primary. “Politicians and ob- 
servers of every stripe from all corners of the 
State” spent the week-end of July 25 in Port- 
land, and a convention was held. After a de- 
scription of the maneuvers, quarrels and uncer- 
tainty of the Republican Convention, climaxed 
by the election of an independent candidate in 
the fall election, Mr. Barnett declares there is 
no good reason for the return of the convention 
system in Oregon. 


Reat Estate License Laws: A. D. Theobald. 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economies, 
February, 1931. 


Twenty-nine states have provisions for some 
form of regulation of real estate brokers. These 
laws generally provide that real estate agents 
must secure a license, which may be revoked if 
the broker is guilty of misconduct. The first act 
of this kind was passed in 1927 in California. 
The acts in two states were held unconstitu- 
tional, that of Kentucky being then repealed. 
The Tennessee act was upheld by the courts, 
but has since been repealed by the legislature. 
Some of the acts provide for an examination be- 
fore licenses can be issued; others prescribe 
educational qualifications; and in twelve states 


the broker is required to furnish a surety bond 
of from $1,000 to $2,500. 


TAxATION: The Collection of Taxes by the 
State Government and the Division of These 
Revenues with Units of Local Government, 
with Emphasis on New York. M. Slade Kend- 
rick. The Journal of Political Economy, Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 


“A state government may aid local govern- 
mental units in at least three ways: (a) Grants- 
in-aid may be made directly to such units for 
specified purposes, such as roads and schools; 
(b) The state may assume functions performed 
by local units, thereby relieving them of costs 
entailed by the performance of these functions; 
(c) The proceeds of certain taxes collected by 
the state government may be returned as a 
whole or in part to units of local government.” 
This third method. raises several questions. 
What taxes should be selected for division 
of receipts? 
Who should determine the share of the 
state and the share of the local units? 
What local units should participate in this 
division? 
How should the portion given local units be 
apportioned among the counties, cities or 
towns? 
5. Should the state government exercise any 
control over the expenditure of funds which 
it gives to local units? 


Woman SurrraceE: Why I Am Discouraged 
About Women in Politics. Emily Newell 
Blair. The Woman’s Journal, January, 1931. 


The vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee expresses her disappointment at the 
results of woman suffrage. “There are not 
enough women candidates to accustom men and 
women to treat them purely on their merits. 
And it is, of course, on their merits that we 
could wish women candidates to be considered 
by the voters. .. . Women, be they ever so able, 
do not find it so easy as men to win a nomina- 
tion. And they find it still harder to win an 
election if opposed by men. Women do not 
receive from their parties a fair share of politi- 
cal appointments. Few women have anything 
to say when party policies are framed. Until 
they do, feminists ought to stop talking about 
success and set themselves once more to study 
methods whereby women may participate in 
politics.” 


FEWER AND BETTER LAWS 


Several metropolitan dailies have 
recently carried editorials commenting 
on the work of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association and its Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau. The fol- 
lowing editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News for March 3, 1931, emphasizes the 
importance of the Association’s project. 


With the encouragement of noted professors 
of political science, a number of legislators repre- 
senting different sections of the country have 
organized an association whose avowed purpose 
is to improve the quality of the product of law- 
making assemblies. ‘‘Fewer and better laws’’ is 
the slogan of the organization. 


The methods to be employed are similar to 
those of the so-called ‘‘third house,’’ the annual 
conference of governors. There are to be regular 


meetings of sitting legislators, of directors of 
legislative reference bureaus and of advisory 
committees. At those meetings the subjects ripe 
for legislation will be considered from various 
points of view. 

It is recognized by proponents of the plan that 
discussion not only tends to prevent hasty and 
crude legislation but also must operate greatly to 
reduce the number of bills introduced by emo- 
tional lawmakers who believe that all human ills 
ean be cured by statutory prescriptions. 


The association, it is safe to say, will not suffer 
from boredom. It will have plenty of topics for 
discussion. Between sessions it might overhaul 
the codes of the various states and list the obso- 
lete, harmful and unenforceable laws whose re- 
peal would prove politically and morally bene- 
ficial. If it has the energy and the public spirit 
to function intelligently year after year it can be 
of great use to the American public. 
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NEW YORK WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Editorial comment in the issue of March 31, 1931. 


FOR BETTER HOME RULE. 


“Of the 42 state legislatures in session this year 12 have joined 
in moral support of the American Legislators’ Association and a 
reference bureau it maintains. In nine other legislatures one 
house has adopted the uniform resolution of commendation which, 
so far, is all the Association asks any state todo. 


“It is a puzzling commentary on the American passion for 
statistics, efficiency, and standardization that dozens of law-mak- 
ing bodies have been functioning for upwards of a century, and 
yet only now is a serious effort at interchange of information and 
experience getting under way. No one proposes or desires uni- 
formity in state legislation as an end in itself, or beyond the extent 
to which spontaneous recognition of sound legal principles and 


efficacious administrative methods may bring it about. But it. 


needs no argument that many of the problems of state government 
are common to several or many states, and that co-operative study 
of fact material could be made to yield invaluable fruits. Many 
of the states have set up individual legislative information bu- 
reaus; co-operation and co-ordination among them are obviously 
in order. 


“Present and projected activities of the Association will soon 
bring its expenses up to $100,000 a year. Itis now being supported 
by private subscriptions, including substantial appropriations 
from two of the philanthropic foundations. The cost of such an 
institution might properly be borne by the states. Its work will 
not necessarily insure intelligent legislation, but it is practically 
certain to contribute materially toward that end. The experiment 
is inexpensive and should by all means be given a whole-hearted 
trial. 

“Particularly is it commended to leaders in state affairs every- 
where who lament the encroachment of the federal government 
upon the domain of the states. If state law-makers knew more 
about what to do, and how to do it, they might better preserve the 
vitality of home rule.” 
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Where the spring time legislature meets. 


Forty-four of the forty-eight legislatures meet in 1931—five annuals, thirty- 
eight biennials, and the lone quadriennial of Alabama. Forty-two of the forty-four 
met in January. Georgia will assemble in June. Florida’s law-makers, however, 
convened on April 7—116 legislative blue birds. 
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